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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Psychology. A Sketch and an Interpretation. By James Mark 

Baldwin. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1913. — 2 vols., 

pp. 382. 

This little book (a contribution to the series, A History of the Sciences) 
will doubtless be received with varying emotions by different readers, — 
probably with more interest and satisfaction by the philosopher than by the 
professed psychologist. 

For one thing, if it does not indicate a distinct disenchantment with the 
psychology that calls itself scientific, it at least accords it a very modest place. 
Again, both the amount of space given to modern psychology and the topics 
selected for treatment, are bound to meet with severe criticism. 

The history of psychology, the author holds, is concerned with "the dif- 
ferent ways in which men have looked upon the mind, or self or thought- 
principle" (p. 1). Modern Psychology, though based on sounder data, 
acquired by safer methods, sums up what we think and think we have a right 
to think about the self or soul. Like the others it is still an interpretation of 
mind. This broad view of the subject is further justified by the fact that 
"although the narrower, scientific interpretation of mind plays an important 
rdle, it is doubtful whether it is as influential practically as the mystical and 
unscientific views which arose earlier and dominated human thought for 
long ages" (Vol. I, p. 15). 

This broader conception has in the main dominated such histories as we 
already have — for instance, those of Dessoir and Harms; and, like theirs, 
Baldwin's work is in good part a history of philosophy from a special point 
of view. In this respect, in the view of the present writer, the treatment, 
such as it is, is wholly competent, although the author himself lays no claim 
to special knowledge. In one respect, the work is admirably done. While the 
great conceptions and discoveries of this thinker and that are mentioned, 
they are with considerable skill kept subordinate throughout to the theory 
of the ' mental principle ' itself. Baldwin has had the advantage of the work 
of these other historians, and as a result, it may be unhesitatingly said, the 
material is much better organized than in the histories that have preceded. 

The principle of classification of epochs and periods is, of course, the writer's 
own. He uses his genetic principle of 'recapitulation' in a thoroughgoing 
way. Three epochs, prelogical (primitive), spontaneous (Greek), and re- 
flective (modern), belong to the history of thought and the history of the 
person alike. The first he describes as a period of 'psychosophy,' borrowing 
Dessoir's term, and is emotional and mystical in character, corresponding to 
the practical and a-dualistic period of the child's apprehension of the self. 
The Greek period is still unscientific — unreflective in the sense that the view 
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of the self is not exact and critical, but remains subordinate to the larger view 
of the world or nature taken as a whole. It has three periods: the projective 
or Pre-socratic, the Socratic or subjective, and the objective or Aristotelean. 
In the mediaeval or 'substantive' period the distinction between mind and 
body becomes fundamental and culminates in the explicit dualism of Descartes. 
The modern period is characterized by a reflective and scientific interpretation 
of this dualism, mind and body having become explicit presuppositions of 
reflection. Baldwin's interpretation of the entire movement as one of growing 
dualism, while in accord with the genetic rule of interpretation, is not, he is 
careful to point out, in any sense due to it, both Harms and Klemm having 
made it central in their interpretation. The analogy with the progress of 
individual thought merely reinforces traditional interpretation, as for instance 
that which finds in Socrates the transition, by way of the Sophistic reaction, 
to subjectivism and idealism. 

I have already spoken of the dissent which the treatment of modern psy- 
chology is bound to raise. The author recognizes the embarrassment that 
arises from the variety of problems and wealth of results of nineteenth century 
psychology. The treatment must be decidedly selective, and the selection, 
here as elsewhere, is made with a view to illustrating further the interpretation 
which looks upon psychology as "a body of knowledge and theory about the 
mental principle or self." This portion, covering about one-third of the 
book, discusses first "general points of view" and, second, "special lines of 
work." 

Distinctively modern psychology has its origin, according to Baldwin, in 
two factors: the Locke-Hume motif, which is personal and individual, and the 
Rosseau-Comte motif, which is social and collective (Vol. II, p. 44). To these 
he seems to ascribe about equal importance. " Philosophical psychology since 
Kant, in so far as it has issued in any distinctively 'contemporary view of 
mind,' holds what may be called the 'actuality' theory (Vol. II, p. 160). 
The present day has seen the refined and reflective restatement of older 
theories, but it has its own preferences as well. The pendulum swung widely 
to the left when the new nerve psychology substituted the brain for the mind, 
touched the middle point in the theory of psycho-physical parallelism, and 
in the present decade is swinging to the right in the reinstatement of the 
spiritual theory." 

As for special lines of work, the main topics are, Physiological and Experi- 
mental Psychology, Genetic Psychology, Social Psychology, and Affective 
Psychology. While the first is in the main given what seems to be its proper 
perspective, it is yet perhaps the least satisfactory section. The results may 
indeed be, as the author says, "broadly considered, disappointing," but the 
few paragraphs given to psycho-physics and mental chronometry can scarcely 
be said to give an adequate view of the experimental side. There is, for in- 
stance, no hint that reaction experiments are more than mental chronometry. 
Attention is not mentioned in the experimental section. There is no sugges- 
tion that experiment has ever been applied to the 'higher mental processes' 
and the practical applications of experimental psychology are not mentioned. 
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The genetic and social sides of psychology naturally receive full and ade- 
quate treatment. Here the author writes with sympathy and authority 
and the result is an admirable summary. Under Affective Psychology are 
included, somewhat arbitrarily, a variety of topics, such as Kinaesthesis and 
the theory of emotion, Affective Revival and Affective Logic, Attention, 
Einfuhlung, etc. The author finds the revolt against intellectualist theories of 
feeling, led by Ribot, one of the most important movements in modern 
psychology and makes it an important element in his own philosophy of 
Pancalism. 

This is to be sure a most inadequate summary of this part of the book, and 
is, indeed, likely to suggest its weak rather than its strong points. It is only 
fair to say that when the principle of selection is borne in mind, this treatment 
of special topics appears in better perspective than a mere summary would 
indicate. This effect increases upon a second reading. 

The last two chapters give a 'genetic interpretation ' of man's thought about 
the mind. It is interesting to note the author's final characterization of the 
reflective period in psychology from this point of view. " Modern psychology 
merely reflects the alternatives which philosophy has worked out in its various 
systems, so far as these concern the mind. It is with respect solely to variety 
and refinement of enterprise, to richness of data and power of criticism, that 
advance and novelty appear. It is in becoming completely self-conscious 
that it corresponds to the reflective period of the individual. The choice, 
among these varied alternatives — as for instance the rationalistic, positivistic, 
immediatistic attitudes toward the mind, is, for modern culture and for the 
individual thought alike, largely a matter of temperament" (Vol. II, p. 197). 

The book is clearly written and readable throughout, has a good index and 
bibliography, and is adorned with portraits of leading thinkers, reproduced 
by permission of the Open Court Publishing Co. It is to be welcomed, not 
only as a really usable history of psychology, but as a book which, read in 
connection with courses in general psychology, may be expected to give life 
and interest to many problems otherwise meaningless. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

A History of Psychology. By Otto Klemm. Authorized Translation with 

Annotations by Emil Carl Wilm and Rudolf Pintner. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. — pp. xvi, 380. 

The writer of a history of psychology has considerable liberty in the selec- 
tion of his material, for, as Ebbinghaus once remarked, "psychology has a 
long past but a brief history." Indeed, one is inclined to doubt if the time is 
yet ripe for an historical approach to its problems. A perusal of the volume 
before us does not entirely dispel this doubt. Many will find the selection of 
topics arbitrary, and will seek in vain for certain evidences of systematic 
development which an historical survey might be expected to reveal. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first treats of the general 



